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PREFACE. 



When I began to write the following pages, I 
intended merely to communicate my views of the 
present Bengal Mutiny in the columns of the daily 
press : but my materials grew upon me, till they 
became too large for insertion in any newspaper ; 
and I resolved to print them as a separate pamphlet; 
without, however, altering in any way the style of 
the original composition. 

On my return home some years ago after spending 
ten years in the military service of the East India 
Company, I published " A brief Inquiry into the 
State and Prospects of India " ; an unpretending 
work, which had a wider circulation than I ventured 
to anticipate ; and which, in particular, is continually 
referred to by Sir Archibald Alison, in the chapter 
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on India included in his history of Europe during 
the French Revolution. I have ever since main- 
tained my interest in the subject, not only by read- 
ing the best works, but by conferring with the best 
authorities on the subject of Indian affairs. 

WILLIAM SINCLAIR. 



Pidborough Rectory, 



THE SEPOY MUTINIES. 



As an old Indian officer, whose writings on Indian 
politics and on the Indian army have been often quoted 
by high authorities in terms of approval, I wish to draw 
the attention of the public to certain points connected 
with the present mutiny, which I consider of great 
practical importance, but which, in the excited state of 
the national mind, are not likely to receive the calm 
attention they deserve. I shall avoid all party bias ; I 
shall neither praise nor blame individuals, but endeavour 
to give a comprehensive and dispassionate view of the 
whole question. For the sake of clearness I shall first 
enumerate the mistakes in which the mutiny originated, 
and then explain the measures by which, as I conceive, a 
similar catastrophe may in future be averted. 

One mistake has reference to the composition of the 
Bengal army. It did not contain the same diversity of 
sects and castes as the armies of the other Presidencies. 
It consisted chiefly of Brahmins, Rajpoots, and Mahom- 
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medans, who may be regarded as the dominant races of 
Hindosthan ; and the security for this fidelity was the 
supposed impossibility of Hindoos and Mahommedans 
uniting for any one purpose ; — a security which the 
event has proved to be ill founded. In the Madras and 
Bombay armies on the other hand, we find the most 
minute subdivision into castes, sects, nations, and re- 
ligions. Not only do we find in them Hindoos of every 
province, of every tribe and of every dialect, Hindos- 
thanee, Dukhnee, Telinga, Tamil, and Mahratta, both the 
worshippers of Shiva and the worshippers of Vishnoo, but 
we find also a multitude of Mahommedans, both of the 
Soonee and Shiah sects, together with Protestant and 
Romanist half castes, and in Bombay even Jews and 
Ghebks. ]By this commixture, unparalleled in military 
history, the chances of any general revolutionary combi- 
nation are much reduced. Although all classes live to- 
gether in terms of mutual forbearance, and although this 
amazing diversity of religious sentiment in no way inter- 
rupts the chain of military subordination, as soon as the 
regimental parade is dismissed, they break into sectional 
coteries ; the gradation of caste is restored ; the Sudra 
sergeant makes his Salam to the Brahmin or Rajpoot 
private ; the Musselman avoids the Christian, the Shiah 
the Soonee, the Hindoo all : and thus an almost impassa- 
ble barrier of mutual distrust and jealousy obstructs all 
amalgamation of opinion, or unity of action, even on those 
national subjects which, separately and independently, 
interest the whole body. 
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Another mistake has been the tendency to centraliza- 
tion recently manifested in the Government of India. In 
former times the commanding officer of a regiment had a 
large amount of discretionary power ; he could within 
certain limits reward or punish, promote or degrade, in 
the manner which in his own judgment was best adapted 
for the maintenance of discipline. If he did nothing 
harsh or extravagant, he had no fear of being called to 
account by any central power ; nor had those under his 
command any idea of appealing against him or calling his 
authority in question. He was considered really, as well 
as nominally, the commanding officer, in whom centred 
all the hopes and fears of his subordinates. For some 
time past, however, this system has been more and more 
encroached upon. Appeals from subahdars, and havildars, 
and even from private Sepoys, have not only been 
received, but encouraged, and have, of course, increased 
and multiplied : the authority of the colonel and the 
captain has been lowered, jealousies have sprung up and 
been exasperated, and the old friendly feeling between 
the officer and the private has necessarily declined. 

While the influence of the officers was thus lessened, it 
was a not less grievous mistake that their number was 
diminished. The ablest of them were taken away for 
civil employments or for the command of irregular troops, 
and only those who were least acquainted with the 
language and least capable of exerting a wholesome in-' 
fluence over their men were suffered to remain. Hence 
followed great discouragement to the actual regimental 
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officers, who considered themselves ill-treated, and were 
less disposed to acquire those qualifications by which 
alone regimental discipline could be maintained. Even a 
young officer of talent and general good conduct found it 
difficult to surmount the chilling influence of supposed 
neglect and disparagement. 

The next mistake deserving notice is the annexation of 
Oude— -a measure as ungrateful as it was impolitic. The 
King of Oude was the sole representative of the old 
Mahommedan domination. His predecessors had merited 
our gratitude by well-timed assistance in great emergen- 
cies, and the alliance between the supreme power and the 
subordinate State had been long and unbroken. The 
greater part of the Bengal army was recruited from this 
province, and showed their confidence in his government 
by retiring on pensions to their native land when their 
period of service had expired. No doubt the ex-King, as 
is well known from the graphic descriptions given by an 
English member of his household, was among the worst 
specimens of Oriental royalty — capricious, cruel, and 
utterly incapable of directing the affairs of his kingdom. 
But he might have been deposed, and his son proclaimed 
in his stead. There was no necessity for adding to our 
unwieldy territory and calling forth the bitterest feelings 
of utter discomfiture and subjection on the part of the 
whole Mahommedan population of India by annexing the 
last remains of the Mogul Empire. 

Among our many mistakes in the government of India 
not the least is our blindness to the clearest evidences of 
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an approaching crisis. The annexation of Oude, though 
it made a great sensation from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, was regarded at Calcutta as nothing more than 
a well-timed exercise of British supremacy; and in Lon- 
don the dismissal of a Lord or Lady of the Bedchamber 
has given rise to more discussion. The danger that our 
Sepoys might sympathize with their deposed Sovereign 
was never mentioned. Other equally important con- 
siderations were unaccountably overlooked. The mar- 
vellous exhibitions of our scientific powers — steamships 
moving against wind, and tide, and current ; engines of 
gigantic force rolling hundreds of passengers along an 
iron road at the rate of thirty or forty miles an hour ; and 
the electric telegraph conveying messages to the remotest 
quarters of the empire in a few seconds of time — all filled 
the imaginations of the Hindoos with vague apprehensions 
of the changes, social and religious, which the authors of 
these stupendous inventions might introduce. The rapid 
progress of education by means of secular schools was 
beginning to produce throughout the country a new class 
of aspiring young men — nominally Hindoos, but really 
Deists or Materialists — who had enough of European 
knowledge to see that their own religion was untenable, 
but were not instructed in any other ; clever, showy, 
accomplished, but false, cunning, and utterly unprincipled, 
novarum rerum avidi. Surely at such a juncture the 
European force, which forms the strength and backbone 
of our military system in India, ought to have been 
increased! But what was done ? Not a single regiment 
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was raised, and the Government and Parliament at home, 
yielding to the clamours of the peace party, resolved, in 
spite of recent and dear-bought experience, to disband 
our militia and reduce our fleets and armies to a state of 
feebleness and inefficiency, utterly unworthy of the 
wealthiest of nations with vast dependencies to protect in 
every quarter of the globe. These suicidal reductions 
were not unknown in India. The estimates of our War 
Minister, and our Parliamentary debates upon them, 
were reprinted at Calcutta in the native languages, and cir- 
culated throughout the country. The only danger we appre- 
hended was from Russia : to meet this imaginary danger 
we fortified Delhi — Delhi ! the seat of the Great Mogul, 
inhabited by a numerous, warlike, and disaffected Ma- 
hommedan population, was converted into a Sebastopol 
without a single regiment, or even company, of European 
soldie rs to guard it. I have had less scruple in animad- 
verting freely on English blindness to the premonitory 
symptoms of an outbreak because the blame is common 
to all ; not only to our Government at home and in the 
East, but to the Legislature and the people at large. I 
make no exception in favour of the few who were alarmed at 
the successive annexations of such large dominions as the 
Punjaub, Pegu, Berar, and Oude, without any care to 
provide additional means of security. Even they, I 
repeat, are responsible for their silence or for the feeble- 
ness of their remonstrances. There are some, no doubt, 
who claim to have spoken or written more urgently or 
decidedly, but their vaticinations of evil were at all times 
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so numerous and so various that they must occasionally 
have been verified by the event. Not to urge that an 
able man, who fully estimates his own ability, is often 
animated by a spirit of contradiction, and both receives 
and deserves less attention, because he is sure to rail at 
any measure, however wise, which has not originated 
with himself. 

To this universal blindness to our critical situation, I 
shall only add, as our last crowning mistake, our infatu- 
ation in the notorious affair of the greased cartridges. 
This was not, as is sometimes imagined, a mere pretence 
on the part of the Hindoo Sepoys. On the contrary, it 
was a very serious grievance. An Englishman can with 
difficulty conceive the horror with which a Hindoo would 
touch the fat of a cow. To make a conscientious Jew 
eat pork, or a sturdy Presbyterian fast in Lent, would 
convey but a faint idea of the disgust and hatred with 
which he would regard this oleaginous abomination. But 
no explanation was offered ; the obnoxious order was not 
recalled until the die was cast : the critical opportunity of 
profiting by our blunder was eagerly improved by our 
watchful and exasperated enemies. The Mahommedan 
could now fearlessly invite the Hindoo to join him, and 
the mutiny broke out. No doubt the Hindoo, when in 
actual insurrection, bit the greased cartridges ; but he 
was then fighting, as he supposed, for his religion, and 
his caste was in no danger : at the same time the neces- 
sity of biting the detested substance would exasperate 
his hatred of the British nation. 

If it be asked, How was it that a body of men out- 
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wardly so respectful and obedient, apparently so mild 
and gentle, as the Sepoys, gave way, as if by a sudden 
frenzy, to such atrocious cruelty, and perpetrated such 
inconceivable abominations, as those which have recently 
harrowed the feelings of all Europe ? I answer, "What 
else could we expect from the teaching of so hateful a 
superstition as the Hindoo ? Have we read the Scrip- 
tures, or examined the history of mankind, and not seen 
that when all outward restraints of fear and policy are 
withdrawn, we can expect nothing from men who are 
trained under such teaching but deeds of high and dreadful 
malignity ? These deeds of treachery, cruelty, and lust 
are the very actions which their religion ascribes to their 
gods, and by which, as they suppose, these gods are 
pleased and propitiated. Long ago Voltaire described 
his own countrymen by a figure which the events of the 
French Revolution proved to be but too strikingly true, 
as " Moitie singe, moitie tigre ; " and so the tiger might 
give us a very fair ideal of his fellow-inhabitant of Hin- 
dosthan. Outwardly beautiful to view, but sly, cunning, 
easily daunted when bravely opposed, but sanguinary 
beyond all other creatures when its ferocious disposition 
is once excited and has full play, it forms no unapt 
representative of him who has been trained as a wor- 
shipper of Sheva and Kali. 

But, not to dwell too long on the painful subject of the 
mistakes in which the mutiny originated, I proceed at 
once to explain the measures by which, as I conceive, a 
similar catastrophe may be averted : — 

1. It is needless for me to insist that the European 
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force, both in the Queen's and in the Company's service, 
should be permanently increased. Let us hear no uore 
of whole kingdoms being annexed, and no proportionate 
addition made to that portion of the army on which our 
military system, and our hold on India, especially 
depend. 

2. I would next suggest that, in order to reward the 
fidelity of the Madras and Bombay armies, under circum- 
stances of such severe trial, certain military stations in 
central and western India, which have for some time 
belonged to the Bengal Presidency, should be transferred 
to the lesser Presidencies, so as to provide for an 
addition of four or five regiments of cavalry and one of 
infantry, with proportionate promotions, to each Presi- 
dency. Hitherto, in consequence of the Governor- 
General and the Commander-in-Chief being always 
resident in Bengal, the army of that province has received 
an undue share of the attention and patronage of the 
supreme Government, and the other two armies have had 
reason to complain of partiality and injustice. Let them 
now be rewarded in the way that certainly would be 
most acceptable to the whole body of those faithful 
troops. The sooner an announcement to that effect is 
sent to India the better. 

I may add, as a powerful recommendation of this 
measure, that if it were adopted, no one of our Indian 
armies could suppose itself to have the mastery of the 
whole country, and to be able at pleasure to establish or 
overthrow the supreme authority. 
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3. In the reorganization of the Bengal army the model 
of the Madras and Bombay armies should be closely 
fallowed. I would not, as some persons of name and 
note have recommended, bring Caffres, negroes, and 
other foreigners to India. It has hitherto been our 
boast, and, with some qualifications, a boast as well 
founded as it is noble, that the Company has discovered 
the surprising secret of governing a great foreign nation 
by means of an army, and of money, raised from the 
nation itself, and that it has succeeded in making that 
army not only as zealous for its interests, but more 
orderly and obedient, than they ever were under the 
bravest and wisest of their own monarchs. No ; if we 
attempt to introduce Africans in our great Asiatic depen- 
dency we should provoke an unappeasable hostility, which 
at no distant period would break out in some disastrous 
and, perhaps, final convulsion. But by pursuing the 
policy which has been found so successful in Madras and 
Bombay, by enlisting all classes, tribes, and castes 
without distinction, we shall obtain all the security we 
want ; we shall attach to our interests the great mass of 
the population, and acquire, through their elevation, a 
new and more powerful hold upon the country. 

4. Although I think that in reorganising the Ben- 
gal army we should in general adhere closely to the 
model of the other Presidencies, I incline to recommend 
one important exception. I wish the new artillery force 
to consist entirely, or at least principally, of Europeans. 
This might easily be arranged, for the number of 
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artillerymen is not great in proportion to the other 
branches of the service ; and since a mutinous army, 
however numerous or well disciplined, is ineffective 
without artillery, the fact that the artillery was thoroughly 
to be relied upon would be a great security to our 
supremacy. It is hardly necessary to add that no Sepoy 
should be employed in our laboratories, or initiated into 
those deadly secrets which chemistry has furnished to the 
art of war. 

5. In the fifth place, renounce centralization. Choose 
your commanding officers of regiments as carefully as you 
can, but trust them with the needful authority to win the 
respect and confidence of the Sepoys. I repeat that 
nothing has tended more to deteriorate the character 
of the army than frequent courts-martial, which the 
authorities at Calcutta have needlessly multiplied, rather 
than confide in the commanding officers the necessary 
powers to punish for trivial offences, and to reward 
deserving men, by promoting them to the much-coveted 
rank of native commissioned officer. 

6. Another valuable improvement would be an increase 
of the provincial and invalid battalions — not to be officered, 
as the irregular troops now are, by captains and lieute- 
nants taken from serving in their own regiments, though 
still continuing on the regimental list, but by officers 
willing to retire from the regular army, and to serve in 
this less onerous and trying service. These battalions 
may be made to relieve the regular troops from many 
minute and tedious duties ; may render practicable a 
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considerable reduction in its numbers, and form a resource 
to which both officers and sepoys would look forward as 
a relief from long marches and the unvarying strictness 
of regimental discipline. 

7. Regimental officers ought very rarely to be with- 
drawn into the civil service, but if once withdrawn, they 
should be withdrawn for ever, and their places imme- 
diately filled up, so that no regiment shall ever want its 
proper complement of officers. 

8. In order that officers may be efficient, it is absolutely 
necessary that they should be able to hold intercourse 
with their men. It would therefore be a proper rule 
that no Lieutenant should be promoted to a troop or 
company unless he is able to speak with sufficient fluency 
the language most wanted in his branch of the service. 

9. When my late friend, Mr. Munro, brother of Sir 
Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras, was asked his 
opinion as to the introduction of a free press into India, 
he replied : — " A free press in India ! A free press in 
a 74 ! " Our government of India is of necessity a 
despotism, and despotism has never yet in any instance 
been found compatible with a free press. We may with 
comparative safety allow our fellow-countrymen in the 
East to write what they please in English journals, 
subject only to the restraints of our libel law. But to 
endure a native free press, pouring forth from day to day 
and from week to week, among millions of credulous and 
excitable heathens and Mahommedans, the most atrocious 
calumnies, not only against the English name and rule, 
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but against almost every individual Englishman, is a 
scandal and a hazard to which no English patriot, how- 
ever liberal in his politics, ought willingly to subject our 
great Indian dominion. 

10. More vigorous measures should be taken to extend 
the railway system in India, especially towards the north- , 
west. If once we but establish a strong military station 
on the frontiers of Affghanisthan, communicating by 
railway with the whole resources of our Eastern Empire, 
all idea of a Russian invasion would be at an end. We 
should no longer strain our eyes to discover far distant 
perils beyond the sandy plains of Persia and Beloochisthan, 
while we are overlooking the clearest evidences of danger 
within our own dominions. Our authorities at Calcutta 
would no longer expose themselves to the cutting sarcasm 
of Solomon, that the eyes of the fool are in the ends of 
the earth. We should begin to see that our Indian army 
must be reduced to an incredible state of inefficiency, if 
it were unable to repel the attack of invaders, necessarily 
ill-provided with the munitions of war, and exhausted by 
long marches over inhospitable deserts. In former times, 
no doubt, a horde of Scythians or Parthians, of Moguls, 
Persians, or Affghans, might carry with them a few 
weeks' provisions across a considerable breadth of 
territory, and sweep resistlessly before them the un- 
warlike armies of Hindosthan. But in modern times the 
case is different : an expeditionary force without artillery 
and magazines, and a commissariat, and a well-protected 
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line of communications, is utterly powerless against a 
well-disciplined and well-provided army. 

11. I see no sufficient reason for the jealousy with 
which the East India Company continues to regard the 
settlement of Englishmen in the interior of the country. 
Such settlers would introduce skill and capital ; they 
would promote commerce and agriculture, and means of 
intercommunication ; they would in general tend to raise 
the moral tone of the natives ; they would be better 
acquainted with what is actually passing in the native 
mind than the servants of Government, enveloped in an 
atmosphere of Oriental flattery and falsehood ; in short, 
they would strengthen in various ways our hold upon the 
country. The only question is, by what law shall they 
be governed ? No doubt their transactions with each 
other would be regulated by English law, administered 
by the Supreme Courts at the several Presidencies, and 
by any subordinate magistrates to whom those Courts 
might for that purpose be empowered to delegate their 
authority. But the transactions of English settlers with 
natives must, in the event of disputes, be determined by 
the local judges according to the Indian code. As a 
compensation for this disadvantage, as it would be con- 
sidered, the most respectable and best qualified settlers 
should be admitted to the magistracy. 

I have already stated that the Indian Government 
ought to have regarded the progress of education as a 
strong reason for taking additional measures of precau- 
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tion ; and I may, therefore, be expected to recommend 
the discontinuance of our present educational system. 
But I have no such intention. On the contrary, I con- 
sider it a bounden duty of the Government to educate 
the people ; and I see no other mode in which this duty 
can be discharged than by contributing without distinc- 
tion, as is now done, to the support of all schools in 
which efficient secular instruction is given. And since 
the Government makes professions of neutrality on the 
great subject of religion, it must act consistently, and not 
forfeit the confidence of Hindoos, Parsees, or Mahomme- 
dans, by winking at any underhand attempts to do by 
stealth what must not openly be done. Necessary as it 
is, however, to educate, or, I would rather say, to instruct 
the people, the progress of knowledge is a source of 
weakness rather than of strength to our dominion. It 
will increase the number of able and disaffected intriguers, 
and will render indispensable a larger European army and 
a more vigilant Administration. 

It is a question, therefore, as important as it is difficult, 
which will press more and more on the Government of 
India, — to what extent well-educated natives, whether 
professing Christianity, Hindooism, or any other belief, 
should be employed in our Civil Administration. The 
Civil servants of the Company are sometimes less dis- 
posed to employ natives of high intellectual qualifications, 
from an impression that they will be less subservient to 
the will of a superior, and more prying in their scrutiny 
of his conduct. And it cannot be denied that men of 
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highly cultivated intellect, but of a low moral standard, 
are very dangerous subordinates. It is to be considered, 
on the other hand, that the absolute exclusion of such 
persons from all share in the Administration, and the state 
of hopeless discontent to which many of them would be 
reduced, is perhaps in another view still more dangerous. 

I have only now to add one or two remarks on 
missionary efforts. There are not a few who throw all 
the blame of the present mutiny upon missionaries : but 
why so ? The parts of India in which missionaries are 
most numerous and most successful are perfectly tranquil. 
We hear of no disturbance in Tinnevelly, no outbreak at 
Krishnaghur ; all is quiet at Burdwan. The fact is, that 
the natives are not alarmed or irritated by the quiet, 
modest endeavours of a Christian missionary to persuade 
them to adopt his religious opinions. What the natives 
dread and detest is the intervention of Government. 
And, therefore, Government, while it makes full provi- 
sion for the Christian instruction of its own servants, 
and allows missionaries the freest scope, not only should 
abstain from all direct interference, but prevent its 
servants from employing their official authority for that 
purpose. A collector, a judge, or a regimental officer, may 
subscribe to support a mission, or to circulate the Scrip- 
tures ; but he must not even be suspected of attempting 
to coerce his subordinates. But if Government is to be 
neutral, and its servants cautious and discreet, there is the 
greater need that the friends of missions at home should 
be zealous, active, and persevering. God has given us a 
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great heathen empire, which we are bound by the 
strongest moral obligations prudently to civilize and 
Christianize ; and, if our chief instrument in this mighty 
work must be persuasion, and not coercion, direct or 
indirect, there is the more urgent reason why that 
powerful and divinely-appointed instrument should be 
abundantly and effectively employed. All England 
will now understand what the friends of Missions have 
for years been urging, that " the dark places of the earth 
are full of the habitations of cruelty ; " that a merely 
secular education, not affecting the moral principles of 
the heart, only puts greater power into the hands of 
wickedness ; and that if we would really elevate the 
character of the natives we must give them the teachings 
of Christian truth. Surely, then, it is not too much to 
expect that men, whose minds have been so deeply moved 
by the recent terrible events in India, will no longer be 
able to sit still in apathetic indifference, but will gladly 
bear their part in endeavouring to elevate their Hindoo 
fellow-subjects from the deep moral degradation in 
which, notwithstanding all the appliances of external 
civilization, they still continue to live, to a higher 
standard of faith and practice.* 

* I have not ventured, with the imperfect information we 
possess, to say anything as to the means of suppressing the mutiny. 
Only I will say this, — When the mutiny of Yellore broke out in 
180G the gallant Gillespie, whose statue so rightly adorns our 
metropolitan cathedral, taking with hini two regiments of cavalry — 
the 19th Dragoons and the 4th Madras Cavalry— dashed across frorr. 
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In offering the above remarks and suggestions I have 
been desirous to promote a calm, serious, and dispas- 
sionate consideration of a subject not yielding in im- 
portance to any question which human wisdom was ever 
called upon to solve. God forbid that either in or out 
of Parliament, at home or in the East, opportunity 
should be taken for party conflict, sectarian triumph, or 
oratorical display, in the discussion of measures upon 
tvhich depend not only the honour and interest of Great 
Britain, but the welfare, temporal and spiritual, for 
generations to come, of nearly 200,000 millions of im- 
mortal beings committed to our trust by the Maker and 
Judge of all. 

Arcot, blew open the gates of Vellore with the light field-guns which 
were then attached to regiments of cavalry, sabred the mutineers, 
and suppressed the mutiny at a blow. All experience, in short, and 
in particular our own experience during the present mutinies, shows 
that in times of insurrection and against Asiatic troops, a bold 
policy is always the best policy. When our officers ventured to act 
with vigour they were successful ; when they hesitated they were 
lost. And I would address to British officers, in such emergencies, 
the well-known advice of Danton : — " L'audace, l'audace, toujours 
l'audace ! " 
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